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NO OTHER WAY. 





rr 


“If it is right, there is no other way! 
Brave words to speak, and braver 
still to live; ¢ 
A flag to guide the battle of each aay, 
A motto that will peace and courage 
give. 


“If it is right, there is no other way!” 
Wise words, that clear the tangles 
from the brain. 
Pleasure may whisper, doubt may 
urge delay, 
And self may argue, but it speaks 
in vain. 
“If it is right, there is no other way!” 
This is the voice of God, the call of 
truth; 
Happy the man who hears it to obey, 
And follows upward, onward, trom 
his youth. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 





Among the thousands of women at- 
tending the Biennial of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs in Bos- 
ton, none received such a welcome as 
the fraternal delegate from the Na- 
tional American Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation, the venerable Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe. The whole great assem- 
bly rose when she came in, on the 
evening of the opening concert, and 
stood up again when she left. Her 
address on the next evening was bet- 
ter heard in the great auditorium than 
that of some women half her age; and 
the 5000 club women cheered her to 
the echo. 


Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker, in intro- 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe at the 
meeting of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, said she had meant 
at first to present her as Mrs. Howe 
of Massachusetts; but New York, 
Rhode Island and other States put in 
a claim to her. Then she thought she 
would introduce her as Mrs. Howe of 
the United States; but she remem- 
bered that whenever she had been 
abroad, in England, and France. and 
Germany, and Italy, the first woman 


ducing 


in America whom the people asked 
her about was Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe: so she had come to the conclu- 
sion that Mrs. Howe was not limited 
even to the United States, but must 
be introduced as ‘“‘Mrs. Howe of the 
universe.” 

At the National Conference on In- 
fant Mortality lately held in England 
it was shown that since 1870 the 
death-rate among English babies has 
dropped from 155 to 132 per 1000. Eng- 
lish women were given municipal suf- 
tention has been paid to the children 
by the municipal a:-horities. Prob- 
ably this has not been the only reason 
of the lowered death rate, but it cer- 
frage in 1869, and since then more at- 
tainly shows that equal suffrage does 
not lead to children’s being neglected. 
England compares favorably in this 
respect with other European coun- 
tries where women have no form of 
suffrage. In Belgium the infant death 








rate is 155 per 1000, and in Germany 
204. 

Seven miles of woman suffrage pro- 
cezsion in London ought to convince 
Mr. Asquith that some women want to 
vote. 

Grover Cleveland is dead. Veace be 
with him! It is a singular coincidence 
that his death should have taken place 
during the Biennial of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, which 
he so strongly disapproved, as tending 
to woman suffrage and all sorts of dis- 
aster to the family. The conserva- 
tives, however honest and sturdy, pass 
away, and the greit woman move- 
ment sweeps onward over their 
graves. 

The gathering of 35000 club women 
has made a great impression on Bos- 
ton. How impressive the gathering 
of 500,000 suffragettes in London 
must have been! 

The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers reports that the destruction of 
property by fire during the last five 
years amounted to $1,257,716,955, more 
than enough to pay the entire national 
debt. Jane Addams in a recent lecture 
said the poor women in the tenement 
districts of Chicago had come to the 
conclusion that it would be easier for 
them to secure an adequate number of 
fire-escapes if they had a vote; and 
Miss Addams agreed with them. 


The reports at the annual meeting 
of the United Society of Christian En- 
deavor showed a net gain during the 
year of 1266 societies, with about 50,- 
000 members. The enrolment today 
includes 70,404 societies, in which the 
young women vote and hold office on 
equal terms with the young men. All 
these associations are unconsciously 
educating their members in the direc- 
tion of equal suffrage. The president 
of the Christian Endeavorers, Dr. 
Francis E. Clark, travels all over the 
world in the interests of the work. 
In a recent letter, he said that his be- 
lief in woman suffrage had _ been 
strengthened by what he had seen of 
its practical operation in New Zealand 
and elsewhere. 


SEVEN MILES OF SUFFRAGETTES. 


The largest demonstration ever 
made by either men or women to ask 
for the franchise, took place in Lon- 
don on June 21. Thirty special ex- 





cursion trains were run to London 
from all parts of Englind, and the 
seven great processions and other 
features announced in our columns 
last week came off as scheduled. The 
despatches say: 

“Favored by beautiful weather, and 
again displaying totally unexpected 
genius for organization, the suffrag- 
ettes’ demonstration in Hyde Park to- 
day was an unparalleled success. En- 
couraged by previous successes, the 
suffragettes planned today’s demon- 
stration as a climax in the year's fight 
for woman suffrage. It is hardly too 
much to say that never was such a 
political demonstration seen in won- 
don before. 

“Fully 500,000 people assembled in 
and around Hyde Park as active or 
passive participants in the great meet- 
ing, while for two or three hours in 
the middle of the day the whole cen- 
ter of the city was in a ferment. Var- 
ious processions appeared, each about 
a mile in length. and the routes 
through which these passed were 
densely crowded with spectators. 

“The suffragettes from the provinces 
were met at the various railroad sta- 
tions by delegations from the London 
organization, and these, forming them- 
selves into line, marched from differ- 
ent points of the compass to Hyde 
Park. Arriving there, the leaders and 
speakers for the various sections lit- 
erally had to fight their way to the 
platforms. 

“These women’s demonstrations are 
far more attractive from a spectacular 
point of view than those held by men. 
Almost all the suffragettes wore white 
dresses with sashes of their colors. 
green, white and purple, inscribed 
‘Votes for women,’ and the scene as 
viewed among the platforms was a 
feast of color.” 

A Good-Natured Crowd. 

There were 6000 police on hand to 
guard against trouble, but very few 
disturbances took place. The women 
were happy and good-natured, and the 
attitude of the thousands of specta- 
tors is said in the despatches to have 
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been mainly one of “amused tolera- 
tion.” If they were merely amused 
by this unprecedented demonstration, 
they were very little able to judge 
of the signs of the times. Political 
wisdom has been defined as the abil- 
ity to tell a band wagon from a hearse. 
It is pretty clear now in England 
that the suffrage cause is the band 
wagon and the opposition is the 
hearse. 
Trumpets and Bells. 

There were some faintings from the 
pressure of the immense crowd. <A 
few rowdy youths armed with bells 
and trumpets gathered around the 
stand from which Mrs. Pankhurst was 
speaking and tried to drown her 
voice, but were taken in charge by 
the police. Similar scenes took place 
around the stand occupied by Mrs. 
Martel, the Australian lady; and at 
these two out of the 20 stands occu- 
pied by the 80 women speakers, it 
was almost impossible for the 
speeches to be heard: (By the way, 
Miss Molony and her bell have been 
a text for anti-suffrage editorials all 
over the United States; but we have 
not seen any arguments put forward 
as to the unfitness of all men to vote 
because a number of young roughs 
at the suffrage meetings have for 
some time been trying to drown the 
speakers’ voices with bells, trumpets 
and ecat-calls. Sauce for the goose is 
no sauce for the gander.) 

Thirty persons were treated for 
minor injuries caused by these dis- 
turbances, but no one was seriously 
hurt—a remarkable record for a 
demonstration including 500,000 peo- 
ple. 

A Tower and a Bugle. 

A tower had been put up in Hyde 
Park overlooking all the 20 stands, 
and from the tower a bugle note gave 
the signal for the speaking to begin 
at all of them, and for the resolution 
to be put to vote demanding the im- 
mediate enfranchisement of women, 
and finally the signal for all the audi- 
ence to cry in unison, “Votes for 
women!” 

A VICTORY FOR WOMEN IN 

NORWAY. 


The news that Norway had granted 
women Parliamentary suffrage is now 
followed by the announcement thai 
the Norwegian Parliament has voted 
to give the women employed in the 
postal service the same pay as the 
men. Norwegian women are rejoic- 
ing over this as a great victory. 

In England, the great interest in 
woman suffrage is creating new tash- 
ions. An Oxford street firm is show- 
ing what looks at first like an ordin- 


ary lace blouse. Closer inspection re- 


veals woven all around the yoke in 


small letters the device, “Votes for Wo- 


men.” The manager of the store says 
they are selling the novelty in great 
numbers. 


by 


frage 


historian 
Great 


Magna 


world. 


English 
blance to our 
evolution presaged in 1215 is not yet 
What 
be more fitting than 


complete. 

day ceuld 

opening of a Congress which declares | 

for the final step in that evolution? 
A Time of Rejoicing. 

We may make it also a day of 


now. 
frage 
twenty-two 
brief time 





MRS. CATT’S INTERNATIONAL 


The following address was delivered 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, 
dent of the International Woman Suf- 
Alliance, 
Amsterdam, June 


It is a suggestive coincidence thai 
the opening day of this Congress com- 
memorates 
signing of 
Charta. 
tinctly 
seven 


important in the history of man. 


from the age 
the age of written legislation, of Par- 
liaments and statutes.” 
certainly, we may add, to the coming 
of popular government behind the Par- 
liaments, and to the “will of the ma- 
jority” behind the statutes. 
ed as unmistakably to the coming of 
votes for men and women. 
Charta, 
bound to follow; and given man suf- 
frage, woman suffrage became inev-| 
itable, 

The New Era. 

The blessings of the new era, inaug- 
urated by this 
were not enjoyed by 
but have been 
possession, by all the nations of th 
The Magna Charta, therefore 
properly becomes the inheritance of al! 
mankind, and June 15, appropriately, | 
an international Memorial Day. 

Not Yet Complete. 

So sweeping have been the changes 

which have taken place since the sign-| 


ing of the Charter that the age of the 


joicing, for at no time since the move- 
ment for the enfranchisement 
men began have its advocates had so 
much cause for self-congratulation as 
The International Woman Suf- 
Alliance met 


(Continued on 


That 
against 
centuries, 


Green 
Charter 











England alone, 


Barons 


which has elapsed 
then, the progress of our cause has 
been so rapid, the gains so substantial, 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Sarah Bernhardt says: “No woman 
who has a true perception of art in 
dress should be the slave of any 
dressmaker or of any fashion. She 
should exert her individuality, and 
adopt the style or color that harmon- 
izes with her figure and her person- 
ality.” 

Queen Alexandra the other day vis- 
ited Martha Massey, a young servant 
girl, in St. Luke’s Hospital, London. 
The girl had written to her that she 
was dying of consumption, and that 
she would like to see the queen be- 
fore she went abroad. Alexandra 
was touched by the letter, and not 
only went to see her, but carried her 
an armful of rare flowers and fruits. 


Mrs. Evelyn Greenleaf Sutherland 
gave a reception to the press women 
attending the Biennial, and to the New 
England Women’s Press Association. 
on June 24, in her beautiful home at 
302 Beacon St. This historic house 
was given by Edwin Booth to his 
daughter Edwina. Later it was occu- 
pied for some years by William D 
Howells, who wrote several of his 
novels there. 


Mrs. Scott Durand, a prominent 
Chicago society woman, has’ been 
chosen commissioner to secure pure- 
milk legislation. Mrs. Durand was se- 
lected by Dean Russell, of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, because of her su- 
perior standing among the 600. stu- 
dents who attended the mid-winter 
agricultural course at the university. 
One of Mrs. Durand’s achievements is 
the demonstration that sanitary milk 
can be profitably delivered to consum- 
ers in sealed jugs. 


Miss Estelle Reel, Superintendent of 
Indian Instruction, will have charge of 
the Indian exhibit at the National Ed- 
ucational Association Convention to be 
held the last of June in Cleveland, O. 
She believes that the graduates of the 
Indian School at Carlisle, Hampton 
and Mount Pleasant are capable of 
making practical use of their knowl- 
edge, and says that the girls take nat- 
urally to sewing and cooking. Many 
of the girl graduates are now engaged 
in domestic service. 

Miss Jean Gordon was given a 
rousing endorsement at the meeting 
called by the Era Club of New Orleans 
to consider the pending bills for the 
protection of working women and chil- 
dren, and the effort to oust Miss Gor- 
don as factory-inspector. The atten- 
dance overfiowed the hall of the Pro- 
gressive Union. There were speeches 
by Mayor Behrman, Rev. Dr. Beverley 
Warner, Miss Jean Gordon, Miss 
Eleanor McMain of Kingsley House, 
Mrs. Grace ID. Chamberlain and Mrs. 
Collins, a working woman, and a 
poem, “The Little Citizen,’ by Miss 
Ifelen Pitkin. Mayor Behrman said 
the trouble with Miss Gordon as fac- 
tory inspector was that she had in- 
spected too well. Mrs. Grace D. 
Chamberlain, who presided, said that 
from what she had seen of late, she 
felt convinced that the women and 
children would never get full justice 
in the law until the women of the 
State were enfranchised. Up in Baton 
Rouge, where they were making laws 
for the men and women of the whole 
State, all interests were represented 
The liquor interests and the race track 
interests were represented by large 
delegations. Even the birds of the ai 
and the fishes in the water had their 
friends there who had votes behind 
them, but the women and children of 
the State had no one there to plead 


| their cause with the lawmakers but & 
|few members of the Era Club. How 


different it would be if the women had 
the votes behind them! Instead of 
pleading they could demand, and en- 
force that demand by the votes of 
100,000 intelligent women. Telegrams 
and letters of sympathy were read 
from women’s organizations and labor 
unions in different parts of the State. 
A series of resolutions were passed, 
calling for efficient legal protection for 
working women and children, and the 
retention of Miss Gordon as factory 
inspector. 
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PRESIDENT AND PLATFORM. 





The nomination of Taft for presi- 
dent by the Republican party will be 
gratifying to suffragisis because he, 
like Roosevelt, is on record as in favor 
of equal rights for women. 

There is no.mention in the platform 
of woman suffrage, nor any recognl» 
tion of woman’s present industrial and 
legal disabilities. As originally draft- 
ed under official supervision and ap- 
proval, it contained a declaration that 
“American manhood and womanhood 
have been lifted to a nobler sense of 
duty and obligation by the policies ot 
the administration.” But in the final 
draft by the committee on_ resolu- 
tions, the mention of womanhood was 
stricken out. “Better rhetoric, but 
worse gallantry” is the comment of 
the Boston Herald. “Impolite and im- 
politic’ would be a better characteri- 
zation of the change. The reaction- 
aries apparently thought the influence 
of American women a negligible fac- 
tor, not worthy of consideration in a 
national election. 

We look in vain, through the volum- 
jinous platform adopted in Chicago, for 
any promise of advanced legislation 
for women. Who would suppose, in 
reading it, that married mothers in 36 


of our 49 States have no _ legal 
right to a share in the custody 
and control of their minor chil- 


dren, that in some States they have 
no legal right to their own persons, 
property and earnings, nowhere a rec- 
ognized equality in the marriage rela- 
tion? So long as a woman in many 
States, during her husband's lifetime, 
cannot be joint guardian with him of 
her own children, how can she expect 
to be a recognized guardian or law- 
giver for the children of the com- 
munity? Millions of American women 
are working for inadequate compensa- 
tion, but the half-paid teachers, shop 
girls, and factory operatives are for- 
gotten, while “protection” in their 
wages is promised to men already far 
better paid than women. 

We are giad tnat there was one wo- 
man delegate in the convention 
voted for Taft, and that she secured 
from her fellow delegate on the 1reso- 
lutions committee a promise to tring 
before it a woman suffrage plank. It 
is noteworthy, too, that the labor men 
of the country, represented by Samuel 
Gompers, tried to secure the adoption 
of the following recognition of wvo- 
men’s right to the ballot: 

“We pledge the Republican party to 
the enactment of a law, to the ex- 
tent of federal jurisdiction, granting 
woman's suffrage, and to submit a 
constitutional amendment for ratifica- 
tion to the States for the absolute suf- 
frage of women coequal with men.” 

Miss Jane Addams, Mrs. Henrotin, 
Har- 


Rey. Caroline Bartlett Crane, 
riet Grimm, Mrs. Gertrude Black- 
welder and Mrs. Harriet Stanton 


Blatch. a committee of the Nationai 
American W. S. A., presented the 
claims of women to the resolutions 
commiitee. Tea was served in the 
Chicago Women’s Club rooms, and 
members of the convention were in- 
vited to hear woman suffrage ad- 
dresses. 

As the great quadrennial struggle 
approaches, and questions of vital na- 
tional import are submitted to one 
half of the American people, it would 
seem that a sense of humiliation 
would be keenly felt by the other half 
of our citizens, so unwisely and un- 
justly ignored. Domestic and foreign 
policies will be decided in which wo- 
men no less than men are vitally con- 
cerned. Millions of dollars will be 
collected and spent (some of it cor 
ruptly) by vast aggregations of capi- 
talists, seeking the perpetuation and 
enlargement of special privileges. 
Every method will be used to rouse 
the male voters to express themselves 
on the pending issues, “No woman 
named.” 

We wait to see whether the Demo- 
eratic party at Lenver will be more 


who! 





mindful of its obligations to the wo- 
men of America. Some day, ere long, 
a national party will awaken to its 
duty and opportunity, and will achieve 
lasting supremacy by the grateful 
votes of enfranchised millions of 
women in American homes, now taxed 
without representation and governed 
without consent. H. B. B. 
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the assurance of coming victory so cer- 
tain, that we may imagine the noble 
and brave pioneers of woman suf- 
frage, the men and’*women who were 
the torch-bearers of our movement, 
gathering today in some far-off celes- 
tial sphere, and singing together a 
glad paean of exultation. 
Norway’s Victory. 

In 1907 Norway granted full suffrage 
rights and eligibility to women upo1 
exceedingly generous terms. To one 
who has observed the attitude of na- 
tions toward our cause, this act of the 
Norwegian Parliament meant far more 
than an isolated victory. Long before, 
four of the United States of America 
and New Zealand and Australia, had 
conferred full suffrage upon women; 
but everywhere opponents persistently 
refused to admit that these gains wer 
important. They declared these State 
and nations had had no history and 
gave no assurance of a stable future; 
they said they were too new, their 
population too small, their people too 
impuisive and irresponsible for their 
acts to be taken seriously. 

Equal Suffrage Territory Vast. 

It was in vain we pointed to the 
fact that, if the territories of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain, of 
Denmark, Belgium, Holland, Spain, 
Portugal, France, Italy, the German 
Empire, the Austrian Empire, and all 
of European Russia should be added 
together, it would not equal the terri- 
tory of the woman-suffrage countries. 
We assured our opponents that time 
would bring them history and prove 
their governments to be permanent, 
while fertile lands, unworked mines 
and undeveloped resources would not 
fail to attract populations as large as 
those now to be found in older civ- 
ilizations. We called attention to the 
fact that, however mighty these gov- 
ernments should become, however 
vast their populations, political rights, 
equa] to those of men, had been guar- 
anteed for all time to all women with- 
in their borders. Still our opponents 
continued to claim that our movement 
had not progressed beyond the acad- 
emic stage, and that no practical 
gains had been made. 

Finland’s Victory. 

When Finland startled the world by 
its bold demand for equal suffrage for 
men and women, the opponents, with 
quick and ready wit, found excuses to 
belittle the act and minify its in- 
fluence. “It is true,” they said, “Fin- 
land is old enough, and has a credit- 
able history, but its people are in a 


state of revolution. What the Czar 
has given he may take away. We 
shall wait.” 


A Weignty Precedent. 

It was at this point in the world’s 
controversy over woman suffrage that 
the Norwegian victory came. Norway 
was a country with an honorable his- 
tory, a stable and independent govern- 
ment. It was evident that the en- 
franchisement of women had been ac- 
complished after calm deliberation, by 
a people acknowledged to be intelli- 
gent, honest and conscientious. For 
the first time, the opponents were 
compelled to admit that a genuine vic- 
tory for woman suffrage had _ been 
scored. More, the Norwegian Act lent 
a new dignity and significance to all 
the victories which had preceded it. 
The sum total of the gains for womar 
suffrage was at last acknowledged to 
have weight. It was conceded —that 
the movement had made progress, and, 
almost immediately, public sentiment 
assumed a new attitude toward it. The 
friends became more active and hope- 
ful, the opponents more bitter and vin- 
dictive. The press was more willing 
to discuss the merits of the question; 
the public more ready to listen, and 
the indifferent became interested. The 
Norwegians “wrought better than they 
knew,” and I venture the prediction 
that, when the final chapter of the 
history of woman suffrage shall be 
written, it will record that the en- 
franchisement of the Norwegian wo- 
men marked a decided turning point 
in the struggle. 


Question Up in 59 Legislatures. 
The effect of the changed sentiment 


is evident in many directions, but in 
no way is it so accurately measured as 





in inereased parliamentary activity. 
Within the past two years woman 
suffrage appeals have been presented 
to the Parliaments of eighteen Euro- 
pean governments, the United States 
Congress and the Legislatures of 
twenty-nine States, the Parliaments of 
Canada and Victoria, and the Legisla- 
ture of the Philippines, making fifty- 
one independent legislative bodies. In 
some cases the campaign closed with 
the reception of petitions or memor- 
ials by the Parliament, or by hear- 
ings granted by the ministry to depu- 
tations of suffragists; but in most 
cases bills proposing to grant woman 
suffrage were introduced into the Par- 
liament, and in many instances were 
not only debated with spirit, but were 
brought to a vote. The appeals to 
Parliament were made for the first 
time, I believe, in twelve of the Euro- 
pean countries. In Spain and the 
Philippines, bills were introduced by 
friends of the cause quite unknown to 
us. 
Gains in Seven Countries. 

This a.tivity has not been barren of 
results, and the delegates of seven 
countries come to this Congress vested 
with larger political rights than they 
possessed at the time of the Copen- 
hagen meeting two years ago, namely, 
Finland, Norway, Denmark, Sweden, 
Iceland, England and Germany. Each 
of the five Scandinavian lands has wor 
something. Norwegian women come 
with full suffrage rights. Finnish 
delegates come as representatives of 
the only nation which has elected wo- 
men to seats in its Parliament. 
Sweden and Iceland have gained a 
step in eligibility, and our Icelandic 
delegate of two years ago is now a 
member of the City Council of Reyk- 
javik, the capital. 


Denmark’s Victory. 
The women of Denmark, next to 


those of Norway, have made the larg- 
est gain, and municipal suffrage with 


liberal qualifications has been  be- 
stowed upon them. English women 
have secured eligibility to become 


mayors, and members of town and 
county councils. This concession is 
worthy of congratulation; but far more 
momentous gains are within sight. 
Progress in Germany. 
Germany has revised its law 
trolling political organizations 
meetings, and women are now free to 
join political associations, to organize 
suffrage societies and to conduct wo- 
man suffrage campaigns. The German 
association affiliated with the Alliance 
has been reorganized in accordance 
with the new law, and is now a feder- 
ation of national or State associations. 
Each national body is free to work 
with its own Parliament, and appeals 
to grant woman suffrage have already 
been made to the legislative authori- 
ties of three German nations and the 
National Reichstag. The movement in 
Germany has’ gained greatly in 
strength, dignity and influence through 
the removal of this restrictive law, 
and we express the hope that the free- 
dom to work for a vote may be speed- 
ily followed by the freedom to cast a 


con- 
and 


vole, 
Danish Women Congratulated. 

The experiences of Denmark and 
Sweden give food for reflection. The 
Danish suffragists have kept up a live- 
ly agitation of public sentimert dur- 
ing the past two years, 1nd bave de- 
veloped a new suffrage organizatica, 
which now numbers 8,000 members. 
The affiliated organization also has in- 
creased in membership and activity. 
Yet no parliamentary campaign was 
planned by either. Instead, quite 
contrary to precedent, the bill was in- 
troduced by the government, without 
especial solicitation on the part of the 
women, and was carried by the vote of 
the conservative parties. When the 
measure had become law, the second 
unprecedented event took place. ‘The 
woman suffragists and the king ex- 
changed compliments, the women 
thanking him for his kind offices in 
their behalf, and the king felicitating 
the women upon their new rights and 
avowing his sympathy with the step 
which had been taken. The women of 
Denmark are to be congratulated upon 
the liberality of their king and the 
foresight of their government. They 
have been spared the disappointments 
and the rebuffs which are the usual 
accompaniment of serious woman suf- 
frage campaigns. An easy victory has 
been achieved; but a new obligation 
now rests upon them. A determined 
and increasing effort must be put 
forth to persuade the women who are 
not yet suffragists to use the privilege 
which has been conferred. There 
must be concerted action and hard 
work. Women must be educated tr 





understand municipal questions, and 
to use their ballots in support of all 
that is best in their government, and 
to bring better laws and conditions 
into existence. It is only through 
such example now, that they can aid 
the campaigns in other lands, or hope 
to gain the political, or full, suffrage 
for themselves. No longer do they 
need to offer arguments in favor of 
the enfranchisement of women; they 
must prove the advantages of woman 
suffrage in practice. When next we 
meet, we shall ask of Danish suffra- 
gists, “What have you done?” 
Swedish Women Active. 

Quite different has been the Swedish 
experience. All that the Danish wo- 
men have done, they have done, and 
more, In two years the membership 
of the organization has doubled, and 
the 63 local organizations reported in 
Copenhagen have become 127. A pe- 
tition of 142,128 names has been pre- 
sented to Parliament; deputations 
have waited upon the government and 
have been granted hearings. But the 
Swedish government has said to the 
woman suffragists, just as the leading 
men of the United States said to 
American suffragists in 1868, ‘Wait 
until all men are enfranchised; it will 
be time enough then to consider your 
claim.” Yet private bills were intro- 
duced into the Swedish Parliament, 
and not only were earnestly support- 
ed, but were brought to a vote. Wo- 
man suffrage was endorsed by two po- 
litieal parties, and has become a 
much discussed and an admittedly im- 
portant question. 

With the exception of England, the 
suffragists of Sweden have, without 
doubt, worked more incefatigably dur- 
ing the past year than those of any 
other country. Their work has been 
characterized by intelligence, patience, 
courage, dignity, and unyielding deter- 
mination. The campaign has been a 
grand one, and we offer our assurance 
to these Swedish workers that a con- 
tinuation of such efforts cannot fail 
to bring the result they seek. Mean- 
while, the women of Sweden are 
learning politics; they are being 
strengthened and educated by the 
struggle, and, when_ enfranchised. 
they will appreciate fully the privilege 
and the responsibility. 


Scandinavians in the Lead. 

In Denmark partial suffrage came 
because the government was willing; 
in Sweden full suffrage has been de- 
layed because the government is un- 
willing. It is not improbable that the 
women of Sweden may gain the full 
suffrage before those of Denmark, and, 
as the political suffrage carries with it 
more influence, authority and oppor- 
tunity, woman suffrage may show 
greater results in Sweden in the next 
decade than in Denmark. Both coun- 
intelligent and progressive. 
The manner in which the problems in- 
volved in the woman suffrage situa- 
tion shall be solved in these two 
countries will teach important les- 
sons to workers for this cause 
throughout the world, Meanwhile, 
we freely concede that in actual gains 
the Scandinavians are in the lead. All 
honor to that noble race! Once it was 
the pioneer explorer upon the great 
unknown waters of the worlé: now it 
is the leader upon the high seas of 
human progrcss. 

A World-Wide Movement. 

Signs of active agitation have not 
been confined to the countries repre- 
sented by our thirteen aftiliated or- 
ganizations, but are evident in all 
parts of the globe. In Pulgaria a new 
woman suffrage. association has been 
formed, and this has been welcomed 
into our Alliance today. Through its 
delegate, we pledge to it our fraternal 
help and sympathy. 

Switzerland is making rapid pro- 
gress towards a National Suffrage As- 
sociation, which we shall also wel- 
come into affiliation. In far-away 
South Africa, Cape Colony and Natal 
have each effected an organization, 
and are seeking the suffrage from 
their respective Parliaments. They 
have united in sending delegates to 
this Congress. France will hold a 
Woman Suffrage Congress within a 
few days, and we hope that it may re- 
sult in the formation of a National 
Suffrage Association and the adop- 
tion of a policy of active agitation, 
education and organization. 

Austria does not yet legally permit a 
woman suffrage organization; but it 
has a woman suffrage committee. Bo- 
hemia, too, finds opportunity to work 
for woman suffrage, despite the law 
prohibiting women from taking part 
in political organizations. The Na- 
tional Parliament at Vienna and the 
Diet at Prague have each received pe- 
titions asking that suffrage be granted 
to women, 

Caricatures in Italy. 

Italy held its first great Congress of 
Women last April, and one session 
was devoted to a warm debate on wo- 


tries are 





man suffrage. A very large audience, 
ranging from members of the most 
conservative nobility to well-known 
advocates of broad democracy, filled 
the hall. Several women and two 
members of Parliament addressed the 
meeting in favor of suffrage for wo- 
men. The newspapers printed long 
reports, but these were interspersed 
with caricatures of the women leaders. 
Caricatures represent an early, but in- 
evitable, step in woman suffrage evo- 
lution. Curiously, the caricaturists of 
all lands model suffrage leaders after 
one common pattern. Just why they 
have always pictured them as carry- 
ing umbrellas, I do not know. In 
early days, it is possible they im- 
agined the umbrella to be the weapon 
with which women were expected to 
attack governments; but in these days 
Italian caricaturists should know that 
woman suffragists possess far more ef- 
fective weapons. Mr. Asquith could 
teach them better. We congratulate 
Italian women upon the progress they 
are making. It is only a short step 
from caricatures to serious consider- 
ation, and better times are in store 
for the Italian suffragists. The move- 
ment in every country has passed 
through this stage. 

Like straws which show the direc- 
t’on of the wind, events here and there 
indicate the general awakening of wo- 


men. Greece and Servi: have formed 
National Councils of Women. Ice- 
landic women in America have or- 


ganized a woman suffrage asso7iation, 
and now publish a woman suffrage 
paper in their own language, which 
circulates among the Icelanders in the 
United States and Canada. From 
Washington come the tidings that the 
Japanese Minister declares the women 
of his country to be making such 
strides towards emancipation that 
they may yet outstrip the women of 
the western nations. In the land of 
the Sultan it is reported that the wo- 
men are growing restive, and there, as 
elsewhere, the authorities are learning 
that, if women are to be kept in sub- 
mission, it is a mistake to permit 
them to learn to read, 
England the Storm Centre. 

Although from Occident to Orient. 
from Lapland to sunny Italy. and 
from Canada to South Africa the agi- 
tation for woman suffrage has known 
no pause, yet. after all, the storm-cen- 
tre of the movement has been located 
in England. In other lands there have 
been steps in evolution: in England 
there has been a revolution. There 
have been no guns, nor powder, nor 


bloodshed, but there have’ been all 
other evidences of war. There have 
been brave generals, well-trained 


armies, and many a well-fought bat- 
tle; there have been tactics and strat- 
egies, sorties, sieges, and even prison- 
ers of war. There are those who have 
citicised the methods employed: but 
until we know the whole truth con- 
cerning what the women of England 
have actually done, why they did it, 
and how they did it, we have no right 
to criticise. It must be admitted that 
the English campaign stands out 
clearly by comparison not only as the 
most remarkable ever conducted for 
woman suffrage. but as the hardest 
fought campaign ever waged for any 
reform. ‘There have been several or- 
ganizations. and these have differed 
widely as to methods, yet no time has 
been wasted in disputes over them, 
and the main object has never been 
lost sight of for a moment. The so- 
called suffragettes have displayed an 
amazing amount of energy, of persis- 
tency and executive force. Yet the 
older and more conservative body of 
workers has been no less remarkable. 
Human nature is so constituted that 
most leaders would have “suiked in 
their tents,” or joined the general 
stone-throwing at the new comers, 
whose methods were declared to be 
“setting the cause backward hundreds 
of years.” These English leaders did 
nothing of the kind. Instead, with 
forbearance we may all do well to imi- 
tate, they quadrupled their own activi- 
ties. Every class, including ladies of 
the nobility, working girls, housewives 
and professional women, has engaged 
in the campaign. and not a man, wom- 
an or child in England has been per- 
mitted to plead ignorance concerning 
the meaning of woman suffrage. To- 
gether, suffragists and _ suffragettes 
have carried their appeai into the by- 
ways and most hidden corners of the 
kingdom. They have employed more 
original methods, enlisted a_ larger 
number of women workers, and 
grasped the situation in a bolder fash- 
ion than has been done elsewhere. In 
other countries persuasion has been 
the chief, if not the only, weapon re- 
lied upon; in England it has been per- 
suasion plus political methods. 

“By their fruits shall ye know 
them.” Already these English women 
have made woman suffrage a political 
issue. No one can understand the 
meaning of this achievement so well 
as those who have borne the brunt of 
hard fought suffrage battles. It has 
been the dream of many a suffrage 
campaign, but no other women have 
made it a realization. When the dep- 
utation of 60 members of Parliament 
paid a visit to the Prime Minister a 
few days ago to ask his support for 
woman suffrage, the zenith of the 
world’s half-century of woman suf- 
frage campaigning was reached. 

Triumph in Sight. 

English women have effected an- 
other result, which is likewise an un- 
failing sign of coming triumph. A 
new movement is invariably attacked 
by ridicule. If the movement is a 
one, it is laughed out of ex- 


poor 
istence, if it is a good one, 
it waxes strong under’ attack. 
In time the laugh is_ turned 


upon its early opponents, and when 
ridicule sets in that direction, it is a 
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sign that the strife is nearly finished. 
Turning the Laugh. 
The laugh has now been turned upon 


the English government. What may 
have been its effect upon England, 
only those who know that country 
from the inside can tell; but there has 
been a change of sentiment toward 
the English suffrage campaign on the 
outside, and of this we may speak. 


Watching the Game. 


First, the world joined in loudly ex- 
pressed disgust at the alleged unfemi- 
nine conduct of English suffragists. 
Editorial writers in many lands 
scourged the suffrage workers of their 
respective countries over the shoulders 
of these lively English militants. Time 
passed; comment ceased; and the 
world, which had ridiculed, watched 
the contest in silence, but with never 
an eye closed. It assumed the atti- 
tude of the referee who realizes he is 
watching a cleverly played game, with 
the chances hanging in the balance. 
Then came the laugh. The dispatches 
flashed the news to the remotest cor- 
ners of the globe that English Cabinet 
Ministers were “protected” in the 
street by bodyguards: the houses of 
Cabinet Ministers were “protected” by 
relays of police, and even the great 
Houses of Parliament were “pro- 
tected” by a powerful cordon of police. 
Protected! and from what? The em- 
barrassing attack of unarmed women! 
In other lands police have protected 
emperors, czars, kings and presidents 
from the assaults of hidden foes, 
whose aim has been to kill. That 
there has been such need is tragic; and 
when, in contra€t, the vision was pre- 
sented of the Premier of England hid- 
ing behind locked doors, skuJking 
along side streets, and guarded every- 
where by Officers, lest an encounter 
with a feminine interrogation point 
should put him to rout, it proved too 
much for the ordinary sense of humor. 


Opponents Needing Protection. 
Again, the dispatches presented an- 


other view. Behold, they said, the 
magnificent and world - renowned 
Houses of Parliament surrounded by 


police, and every woman approaching 
that sacred precinct, halted, examined, 
and perhaps arrested! Behold all this 
elaborate precaution to save members 
of Parliament from inopportune tid- 
ings that women would have votes; 
yet, despite it all, the forbidden mes- 
sage is delivered, for over the Houses 
floats conspicuously and defiantly a 
huge ‘Votes for Women” kite. Per- 
haps England did not know the big 
world laughed then; but it did, and 
more, from that moment it conceded 
the victory to the suffragists. The 
only question remaining unanswered, 
is: How will the government surrer- 
der, and at the same time preserve its 
dignity and consistency? 
A Battle Nobly Fought. 

I have no wish to defend, or con- 
demn, the tactics which have been 
employed in England, but let me ask 
a question. Had there been news- 
papers and cables in 1215, do you 
not think the staid and dignified no- 
bility of other lands would have beer 
scandalized at the unruly behaviour of 
the English Barons? They certainly 
would. Yet we have forgotten the 
names of those barons, and we have 
forgotten the methods by which they 
wrested the Magna Charta from King 
John, we only remember that they 
did it, and that all mankind has en- 
joyed larger liberties and opportuni- 
ties ever since. History repeats itself, 
and I venture the se ond prediction: 
For the English suffragists, final tri- 
umph is near at hand. When it 
comes, the world will forget the de- 
tails of the campaign it has criticised, 
and will remember only that woman 
suffrage is an established fact in one 
of the greatest governments of the 
world. Nay, more, 2s the English 
Barons fought a battle for the rights 
of all mankind in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, so do I conscientiously believe 
that these English women of the twen- 
tieth century, suffragists and suffra- 
gettes, are striking a tremendously ef- 
fective blow in behalf of the political 
liberty of the women of all the nations. 
Let those who will, criticise. English 
women are making history today, and 
coming generations will pronounce it 
nobly made. When they have wor 
their cause, all women should under- 
stand that their proper relation to 
these plucky, self-sacrificing English 
women is not that of critic, but of 
debtor. 

The Situation in America. 

I cannot close this review of the 
present-day situation without some 
comment upon the conditions in my 
own country. For some decades in 
the nineteenth century it was the 
chief example of democracy, and the 
advocates of popular government in 
other lands looked to the United 
States of America for proof of its ad- 
vantage. For the past 20 years, how- 
ever, reports have been largely current 
declaring universal male suffrage to 
be a signal failure there. The pic- 
ture, as painted by these reports and 
embellished by many a startling detail, 
is dark and forbidding, and, without 
doubt, has had a powerful restrain- 
ing influence upon the growth of the 
movement for government by the 
people. Indeed, I believe it may be 
truthfully said that the great Euro- 
pean movement of 1848, which re- 
sulted in constitutions and extended 
suffrage in many countries, was large- 
ly the effect of the beneficial experi- 
ence in the United States; just as 
during the latter part of the last cen- 
tury, the report of corruption, bribery 
and the control of legislation by po- 
litical machines in the United States 
has been the chief hindrance to fur- 


found nothing to persuade them to a 
change of view, and even the advo- 
cates themselves of extended suffrage 
were forced into a position of explana- 
tion and apology. 

Popular Government a Success. 

These reports concerning man suf- 
frage in the United States have had 
some foundation of truth; yet, among 
the many signs which today point to 
the final triumph of pupular govern- 
ment, to votes for men and women, 
there is none more significant than the 
fact that, although the United States 
has gathered a population which rep- 
resents every known race; although 
among its people are the followers of 
every religion, and the subjects of 
every form of government; although 
there has been-the dead weight of a 
large ignorant vote; yet the little set- 
tlement which, 150 years ago, rested 
upon the western shores of the Atlan- 
tic, a mere colonial possession, has 
steadily climbed upward, until today 
it occupies a proud position of equal- 
ity among the greatest governments of 
the world. After all, what stronger 
proof could be offered that popular 
government is a success? 

The existence in our body politic of 
nearly a million illiterate negroes, and 
another million of illiterate men of 
foreign birth or parentage; the 
increase of our population through 


immigration at the average rate 
of 1,000,000 persons each _ year, 
and the problems of poverty, in- 


sanity and criminality arising out of 
these conditions, have made our State 
governments conservative. The ad- 
ditional fact that woman suffrage must 
come through a referendum to the 
votes of all men, has postponed its es- 
tablishment. Nevertheless, man _ suf- 
frage in the United States is as firmly 
fixed as the Rock of Gibraltar, and 
woman suffrage is as sure to follow as 
are the stars to move on in their ap- 
pointed courses. 
The Mississippi Dam. 

A few years ago, the Mississippi 
river was dammed by a huge mass of 
ice. For days, the mighty waters 
struggled to break through the ob- 
struction, and then, since rivers obey 
an unchanging law which compels 
them to flow on to the sea, the force 
of the water dug a new channel around 
the ice, and the present course of the 
Great River lies a mile away from the 
old one. In some such fashion, the on- 
marching movement for man and wom- 
an suffrage made its greatest progress 
in the United States when that counr- 
try offered the path of least resist- 
ance. Then an obstruction appeared. 
A mixed. ignorant, aud untrained 
electorate became the ready victim of 
unscrupulous politicians, and offered a 
temptation which the cupidity of sel- 
fish men could not withstand. It was 
an obstacle which in the nature of 
things will not be repeated elsewhere. 
For a time the movement for popular 
government attempted to overcome 
this obstacle. Then, happily, since the 
evolution of human society obeys the 
same immutable law which controls 
the action of rivers, this movement 
passed around the United States and 
appeared, with none of its momentum 
lost, in Australia, New Zealand, and 
later in‘the Old World. 

Not National, But International. 

Naturally, it would have flattered 
the pride and patriotism of American 
women, could their country have con- 
tinued to lead the movement which 
there had its organized beginning. But 
their deep regret that this cannot be 
does not modify the genuine sincerity 
of their joy over the progress in other 
lands. There are irresistible forces 
which make for human liberty, and 
against which kings an:l armies strug- 
gle in vain. Man suffrage and woman 
suffrage are such forees. In the long 
run it cannot matter where the victory 
came earliest, since our cause is not 
national. but international. The gains 
will always follow the path of least re- 
sistance, and a fortunate combination 
of political conditions may disclose it 
at the.most unexpected times and in 
the most undreamed of places. The 
workers of every country must be 
watchful and prepared to seize the op- 
portunity when it offers. Every vic- 
tory gained adds momentum to the 
whole movement. Every association 
which labors unitedly and unselfishly 
to secure the suffrage, aids the work 
in other lands. 

Enemy Not Men, But Conservatism. 

In this common cause, women have 
clasped hands over the mountains and 
over the seas, and have become in truth 
a world army. The legal and political 
position of women at the beginning 
has been practically the same in all 
lands. As they march on to self-re- 
spect, liberty and opportunity, along 
the self-same road, they will encoun- 
ter there the same obstacles, the same 
experiences. We hear much of the 
solidarity of the human race. We rep- 
resent the solidarity of a sex. We op- 
pose a common enemy, whose name is 
not man, but conservatism. Its 
weapons are the same in all lands— 
tradition, prejudice and selfishness. We 
too have a common weapon—an appeal 
to justice and fair play. Arguments 
pro and con are pronounced in Japan- 
ese and Dutch, Icelandic and Italian, 
but, when translated into a common 
tongue, they are duplicates. A Chinese 
Mandarin and an American Congress- 
man, a Sulu Sultan and an English 
Prime Minister, will give precisely the 
same reasons why a woman should not 
vote. Therefore, we must remain 4 


united army which, in the words of 
Susan B. Anthony, “knows only wom- 
an, and her disfranchised.” 

Delegates from All Countries. 





ther progress. Antagonists found in 
these reports abundant czuse to con- 


from 


tinue their opposition; the indifferent | world, and never before have so many 


nationalities been represented in a con- 
vention assembled to discuss woman 
suffrage. Our Alliance, in four years, 
has grown from a federation of eight 
to one of sixteen National Associa- 
tions. Already woman suffrage ob- 
tains on one fifteenth of the world's 
surface. Heretofore the battle has 
been fought in countries of large ter- 
ritory and small population; the 
battles of the future will be in coun- 
tries of small territory and large pop- 
ulation. This means harder, more 
tactful, more persistent work. We 
must grow closer to each other; we 
must learn to help each other, to 
give courage to the faint hearted, and 
cheer to the disappointed of all lands. 
Within our Alliance, we must try 
to develop so lofty a spirit of inter; 
nationalism, a spirit so clarified trom 
all personalities, and ambitions, and 
even national antagonisms, that its 
purity and grandeur will furnish new 
inspiration to all workers in our cause. 
We must send forth from this meet- 
ing a note so full of sisterly sympathy, 
of faith in womanhood, of exultant 
hope, a note so impelling that it will 
be heard by the women of all lands, 
and will call them forth to join our 
world’s army. Verily, my sisters, these 
are good times in which we live, and, 
unless the signs augur amiss, the time 
is not far distant when the women of 
the world shall enter into their own 
kingdom of individual freedom, in 
home and church and State. 





THE INTERNATIONAL MEETING. 





The Conference of the International 
Woman Suffrage Alliance at Amster- 
dam seems to have been a great suc- 
cess. There was a large attendance. 
Some of the press despatches speak 


torium was transformed into a banquet 
hall, and on the stage during the even- 
ing a number of young men and wo- 
men in the native costume illustrated 
the national dances. Before the ban- 
quet began, another group of young 
people (these from The Hague) gave a 
clever play called “The Council of the 
Gods,” having for its theme the rights 
of women: It was decided to render 
this in English, and there was no dif- 
ficulty in finding enough “goddesses” 
to take the required parts, but the 
young woman who was managing it 
declared the play would have to be 
abandoned, because “they couldn’t find 
enough gods who spoke English.” 
However, the deities necessary to fill 
the quota were finally drafted from 
Amsterdam. 

The cantata was followed by an ad- 
dress of welcome from the president 
of the Netherlands Suffrage Associa- 
tion. Dr. Aletta H. Jacobs; three-min- 
ute greetings from the delegates of the 
different countries, and the speech of 
the president of the International Al- 
liance, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt. 


100 Reporters. 

The Press Association, a large and 
influential organization of home and 
foreign reporters, had applied for 100 
seats, which were arranged for them. 
Mrs, Harper says: 

“It seems from what we can learn 


of this organization that there is a 
remarkable co-operation among its 
members, and that they frequently 


agree to ‘boom’ or kill a movement. 
Fortunately, they elected to help the 
one for woman suffrage, and a num- 
ber of them are members of the suf- 
frage society. There is no longer any 
opposition from the secular press, and 
many of the papers speak strongly in 





of it as the largest International areal 


gress of Women ever held. Twenty- 
three countries were represented. 

It opened on June 15, and the pub- 
lic and business meetings and festiv- 
ities lasted for ten days, beginning in| 
Amsterdam and ending at Rotterdam 
and The Hague. 

The Concert Gebouw in Amsterdam, | 
a large, handsome music hall, had 
been engaged for a week by the Na- 
tional Suffrage Society of the Nether- 
lands. The audience room, with the 
great organ filling one end, seats 2,200 
persons, and the acoustic properties 
are excellent. 
with people who had paid for their 
tickets, including members of the Par- 
liament and the municipality, judges, 
bankers and many other prominent 
men. The business meetings were} 
held in a smaller concert room, cir- 
cular in form and handsomely finished. 
Still another was used by the execu- 
tive committee. On the ground floor 
was a well equipped lunchroom, open- 
ing into a beautiful garden, where af- 
ternoon tea was served. 

A Notable Cantata. 

The convention opened Monday af- 
ternoon, June 15, with a fine musical | 
program in charge of Catharina van | 
Rennes, an eminent woman composer, | 
who had set to music a cantata writ- 
ten for this occasion, and had spent 
several weeks training the singers, 300 
80 little girls and 60 young 
boys. Mrs. Ida H. Harper says: 

“Both music and words are full of 
grace and spirit, and carry out the idea 
expressed in the title, ‘Old Holland's 
New Time.’ The cantata opens with 
a fine chorus of women’s voices sing- 
ing of ‘the new and happy morning 
that ushers in the day of golden lus- 
ter.” Then comes the melody of the 
birds as the sweet notes of the little 
girls begin: ‘We, voices of the sum- 
mer, floating through the tranquil air, 
heard on all sides the song of the new 
time.’ Here the clear soprano of the 
boys rises pure and strong, telling the 
‘Story of the Netherlands,’ how in all 
the ages Holland has stood for justice 
and right. and now in the peaceful, 
established government the time is at 
hand when the women must share in 
the power. All the chorus then joins 
in the ‘Song of the Sea,’ ‘Out of the 
glorious past comes the promise of 
freedom for all, which young and pro- 
gressive Holland shall answer by giv- 
ing this precious boon to women.’ Wo- 
men alone now interpret with much 
feeling the ‘Song to the Queen:’ ‘Sis- 
ter, full of majesty, sovereign of the 
realm, whose woman's hand has ban- 
ished prejudice, be thy word given to 
the cause of all women.’ ‘the boys’ 
voices again ring out, ‘We, the com- 
ing men of the new generation, with 
the soul of our ancestors which defied 
oppression, we are consecrated to the 
bade of liberty for woman.’ And the 
women answer with a song beginning, 
‘Whatever is true and good, will tri- 
umph,” and ending with a solemn 
prayer of loyalty and faith. All at 
the last join in the great chorus of 
hope and joy, ‘Born in glory, the day 
now dawning will see the victory of 
the long-oppressed, and the old na- 
tion in its new spirit will maintain 
the prestige of its splendid past.” 

Reception for Visiting Delegates. 

On the first evening ihe entire Con- 
cert Gebouw was thrown open for a 
reception to enable the season ticket 
holders, who were called “members 
of the Congress,” to meet the distin- 


women, 





Today delegates are present 
every 


Suffrage Association in the 


guished visitors. One room was set 
apart for the reception; the big audi- 








| talented Johanna Naber, who has re- 
| ceived a gold medal from the govern- 


The hall was crowded | 


| frage from the Standpoint of Chris- 


| antagonistic to Christianity. 


favor of enfranchising women, and 
have given large space to the Con- 
gress. An exception must be made of 
the socialistic papers, which, although 
theoretically in favor, are hostile to 
the present movement, declaring that 
its promoters, in demanding the fran- 
chise for women on the same terms as 
now exercised by men, are asking only 
for ‘lady suffrage.’ The chairman of 
the Congress press committee is tne 


ment for her historical writings. For 
several weeks the city papers have 
been publishing portraits and sketches 
of the officers and delegates, and of 
those prominent in the woman’s move- 
ment throughout the world, with just 
as much enterprise as any American 
paper could show.” 

“One feature of the program seems 
rather odd to those of us from. the 
United States, a whole afternoon de- 
voted to a discussion of ‘Woman suf- 


tians.’ an effort to show that it is not 


“In our country the movement for 
enfranchising women embraces Prot- 
estant, Catholic and Jew, while Lib- 
erals or non-believers have equal 
standing. The president of the Na- 
tional Suffrage Association, the Rev. 
Anna Howard Shaw, is an ordained 
Methodist minister; one vice-president 
a mental Scientist, one secretary a 
Unitarian, the treasurer and first au- 
ditor devout Episcopalians, one or two 
members verging toward agnosticism, 
the president of the Philadelphia 
branch, the largest local society, a 
strong Catholic. The question of re- 
ligious belief is absoluteiy ignored by 


us: that battle has veen fought and 
almost forgotten. 
“In Hlolland they are still in the 


thick of the contest, and the situation 
is acute. For many years the suffrage 
movement has been almost whouy in 
the hands of those who are known as 
‘Liberals’ in religion, while the clergy. 
both Catholic and Calvinist, have bit- 
terly opposed it. The women of their 
congregations, however, have come to 
see the necessity of the suffrage, and 
have grown restive under the clerical 
prohibition to take part in the 
movement. Many of them have al- 
ready gone into it, and have found | 
it possible to work in entire harmony 
with the ‘Liberal’ women, something 
which the two parties of men have 
been wholly unable to do in their own 
lines. The speakers at this religious 
meeting, which is really attracting 
more interest than any other, are the 
Rev. Miss Shaw and Police Judge 
Catharine Waugh McCulloch of the 
United States, the latter a rigid Con- 
gregationalist: Lady Balfour, presi- 
dent of the London branch of the 
British National Suffrage Association; 
rau Pastorinde Blauenfeldt, the very 
orthodox wife of a leading Lutheran 
clergyman of Denmark, who is or- 
ganizing suffrage clubs there within 
the church, and Countess van Hogen- 
dorp of Holland, at the head of the 
social purity work.” 

One of the good results of the greater 
religious liberty in America is that 
here there much less __ religious 
hatred, if religious hatred is not a con- 
tradiction in terms. People of all de- 
nominations and of no denomination 
are accustomed to work together in 
societies for various good objects, and 
they do it in the Suffrage Association 
also, as a matter of course. 

A Burning Question. 

One of the topics that aroused the 
warmest discussion was whether wo- 
men should try to get suffrage on the 
same terms on which men now have 
it, or should seek only universal wo- 
man suffrage. This problem hardly 
enters into the movement in Ameri- 
ca, where men have practically uni- 
versal suffrage already; but it is a 
burning question in Europe After 


is 


the women of each country must de- 
cide this for themselves, according to 
the local circumstances. 

Young People’s Meeting. 

A young people’s meeting was held 
on Wednesday afternoon, “for the 
purpose of making them understand 
the need of woman suffrage for the 
coming generation.” University stu- 
dents of both sexes were well repre- 
sented. Among the speakers at this 
meeting were Mrs. Ella S. Stewart, 
president of the Illinois E. S. A., Mrs. 
Millicent Garrett Fawcett, president 
of the National Union of Women’s 
Suffrage Societies of Great Britain: 
Dr. Anita Augspurg, of Germany; Mrs. 
Holmgren, president of the Swedish 
association, and Zeneide Miroviteh, of 
Russia. 


The Test of Experiment. 


One evening was devoted to ac- 
counts of “Woman Suffrage in Prac- 
tice, Not in Theory,” by representa- 
tives from New Zealand, Australia, 
Finland and Norway, where women 
have the complete franchise. These 
testimonies were especially valuable. 
All agreed that the women had used 
their votes to promote education, 
temperance and social reforms, and 
the election of a better class of can- 
didates; and that equal suffrage did 


not lead to domestic discord when 
husbands and wives differed. A New 
Zealand delegate advocated quiet 


rather than militant methods as most 
likely to gain the vote. This called 
out questions from some of the Eng- 
lish representatives, and led to a 
momentary breeze. 

Among the topics discussed were 
“Why Do Wives, Mothers and Home- 
makers Want the Suffrage?” “Shall 
More Than One National Suffrage 
Association from a Country Be Recog- 
nized by the Alliance?” and “Why 
Representative Governments Should 
Enfranchise Their Women.” 

Militant Methods Cheered. 
Nine representatives of the Eng- 
lish suffragettes were present. The 
European women, like many Ameri- 
can women, had been strongly preju- 
diced against them by the distorted 
reports of their doings in the press; 
but after three of them had addressed 
the Congress, explaining and defend- 
ing their militant methods, the whole 
great audience rose and cheered them. 
This was the first International 
Convention of women from which 
some of the delegates were kept away 
by the necessity of taking part in 
their national elections. This was 
the case with the delegates from Fin- 
land. 
Spoke Seven Languages. 

The bureau of information for the 
Congress was in charge of relays of 
Dutch women who could speak seven 
languages. 


The’ time for recreation was 
largely devoted to excursions to 
the interesting environs of Am- 
sterdam—the big dairies, the 
primitive villages, interesting trips 


through the canals, whose shores are 
dotted with hundreds of windmills. 
The guides for these excursions were 
young men and women from the uni- 
versities, familiar with many tongues. 
The homes of a number of the 
wealthy bankers and tobacco and dia- 
mond merchants, for whom Amster- 
dam is noted, were thrown open for 
luncheons, teas and dinners to the 
delegates. 
The American Delegates. 
American delegates included 
Mrs. Catt, Miss Shaw, Mrs. MeCul- 
loch, Miss Lucy E. Anthony, Mrs. 
Harper, Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, 
corresponding secretary of the Inter- 
national Alliance, Mrs, Coonley-Ward 
of Chicago, State Senator Frederick 
E. Howe and Mrs. Marie Jenney Howe 
of Ohio, and Miss Janet E. Richards 
of Washington. 
The Next Congress. 

It was decided to hold the next 
meeting of the International Alliance 
in England. Canada had asked for it, 
but it was felt that just now England 
is the “storm centre.” 


The 





A UNIQUE SUMMER CAMP. 





The multiplication of summer 
camps for girls and boys is a whole- 
some sign of the times. Arden Camp 
for boys is conducted on especially 
progressive lines. Five forenoons a 
week are devoted to carpentering, gar- 
dening, or some form of manual train- 
ing under the direction of Henry W. 
Hetzel of the Central Manual Training 
School of Philadelphia. There is an 
open-air theatre where the boys give 
Shakespeare plays in costume. there 
are regular lessons in Esperanto, and 
it is made as far as possible the lan- 
guage of the camp. The little settle- 
ment of Arden, a group of 35 cottages 
and cabins, has been for seven years 
quietly trying to carry out single tax 
principles, and the atmosphere extends 
to the camp. For further particulars, 
address Frank Stephens, Arden, Edge- 
moor R. F. D., Del. 





A kitchen for school luncheons has 
been opened on the East Side, New 
York City, under the auspices of the 
Children’s Relief Society and with the 
co-operation of the public school au- 
thorities. Luncheon is provided for all 
school children who apply with 
tickets. The tickets are sold for five 
cents, but pupils unabg to pay are 
given tickets py their teachers. The 
tickets are all alike in appearance, so 
that the children are unable to tell 
from them who pays and who does 
not. 





two hours’ debate, it was voted that 
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THE JUNE TIME. 
By Eleanor C. Hull. 


breeze like the June 
has swept the rosy 


Oh, 
breeze 
clover, 

That has blown across the meadows 
and the daisies’ drifted snow, 

That has played among the tree tops, 


there’s no 
that 


that has strayed the woodiand 
over— 
Oh, there’s no breeze like the June 


breeze, sweet though al! the breezes 
blow! 
There’s no sunshine like the sunshine 
which the month of June discovers, 
With its golden gleam of brightness 
and its tender warmth of tone, 

Soft as kiss of little children, fair as 
bliss of happy lovers— 

There’s no sunshine like the sunshine 
which this month has made its own. 

Oh, there’s no time like the June 
time made of happiness and honey; 

Then it’s sorrow to the background, 
and rejoicing to the fore, 

All the ways of June are gracious, 
her days are sweet and sunny— 

Oh, there’s no time like the June time, 
best and blest for ever more! 


all 


THE CASE OF MARY. 


By Ellis Meredith. 

before the recent election in 
Denver, it was charged that something 
over two thousand fraudulent regis- 
trations had been made. Out of this 
list it was found that three women 
had been guilty of fraud, and they 
were sent to the county jail. One of 
these, named Mary Devine, had been 
prevailed on to register by the prom- 
ise of a job on election day, for which 
she was to be paid $10. Kelly, the 
committeeman who prevailed on het 
to register, was paying her attentions, 
and told her it “would be a good 
joke.” When she was arrested, he left 
town. The Eastern press is now busily 
circulating the story that two thou- 
sand women are accused of false reg- 
istration. 


Just 





Abou ben Mary (may her tribe de- 
crease!) 
Was told one day how to her stores 
increase, ' 
And saw within her reach a promise 
fair 

Of vetting cash by methods hardly 
square, ; 

Her angel was named Kelly, and he 
said: ; 

“We'll make it ten; we will, now, on 


the dead. 
If you will register 
You shall receive 
note.” 
“What are those names that you are 
writing down?’ 
Sweet Mary said. 
a frown: 
“These are the dead who'll rise elec- 
tion day, 
We sometimes have to make ‘em vote 


and go and vote, 
n new. ten-dollar 


He answered with 


our way.” 

“My name’s not down?” asked Mary. 
“Nay, not so,” 

Said angel Kelly. Mary spoke more 
low, . 

As if she tried to muster up her nerve 





To get it where she knew it wouldn't 
swerve, : 

“All right,” she said, “I'll register, and 
then - 

Just put me down as one who loves | 
a ten.” ; 

So Kelly wrote, and vanished; and 
next day, -_ 

When Mary went to jail, he got away. 

And when the names of all the quick 
and dead 

Accused of fraud were brought up to 
be read, 

Although there were two thousand 
names or 


men who'd registered three times 
or four, 
when the 
hit, 
Upon her 
sit. 
Three women were 
sand men;— 
tale’s as old as Eden. yet again | 
Eastern papers told the tale with | 
zest, 
Mary's 
the 
Denver, 


WOMEN 


Of 
Mary 


Eastern on 


press 


Yet 


| 

more | 
| 

Z 

straight dil | 


case alone they 


accused, two thou- } 


The 
The 
And name, of course, led ally 


rest. 


Colo. 
IN THE CHURCHES. 


the 
has 


anniversary 


first college in 
admit 
Toth 


Oberlin, tne 
United 
celebrated 


noteworthy 


States to women, 


just its 
and | 


It wis " occasion, 


equal rights college re- | 
well-deserved 


feature of 


the pioneer 


many tributes of 
A pleasant 
was the conferring of 
degree of TD. ID 
Blackwell, 
sixty 
Brown applied 


ceived 
the oc 
hon 
Rev 
now 


praise. 
casion an 


on the 


orary 
Antoinette L. 
S4th 


when 


Brown 


her year, Some years 


Antoinette 
theolegical school 


in 
ago, 
for 
at Oberlin, 
ed. But could 
the charter the 
ly provided that women should be ad- 


ndmission to the 


the faculty were 


they not refuse her, for 


of institution express 


mitted to all its departments. 


Antoinette was distinguished not 
only by rare inteliigence and spirit- | 
uality, but by a sunny disposition and | 
unusual personal beauty. She soon be- 
came a favorite with both professors 
and students; but the majority of the 
faculty were still convinced that it 
was unscriptural for a woman to 
preach, Even Lucy Stone, then a 
student in the academic department 


of Oberlin and a close friend of An- 








istound- | 


toinette’s, told her she did not think 
public opinion would ever permit wo- 
men to be ministers. It is a matter 
of history how these two young wo- 
men asked to be allowed to take part 
in the debating exercises of the class; 
how the faculty refused, quoting “Let 
your women keep silence;’”” and how 
they then organized the first debat- 
ing club ever formed among college 
girls, meeting secretly in a private 
parlor in the woods, and going by ones 
and twos in order not to be suspected. 

What a change between that time 
and today! Last Sunday at Oberlin’s 
75th anniversary the Rey. Mrs. Black- 
well walked ide the president of 
Berea in the academic procession, 
among all manner of dignitaries in 
cap and gown. She was given a prom- 
inent seat on the platform in the 
chapel among delegates from 336 sister 
colleges, including old Harvard, and 
solemnly invested with the de- 
gree of Doctor of Divinity. 


bes 


was 


Oberlin, an orthodox college, 
stretched a point to give this degree 
not only to a woman but to a Uni- 
tarian. Mrs. Blackwell was orthodox 
when she graduated, and for some 
years after, but finally embraced the 
Unitarian faith. 

She made this trip to Oberlin all 
alone, despite her advanced years, and 


she took in a variety of festivities. On 
June 1 she spoke at a reception given 
Oberlin W. C. T. U., and 
June 2) at a all the 
of the So- 


her the 
on 
branches 
cieties of the 
speaker from each 
with 1847. 

Mrs. Blackwell's 
editor the 
dropped into poetry, 


by 
reunion of 
Ladies’, Literary 
There was a 
beginning 


college. 
dlecade, 
niece, the junior 
Womin's 
and sent the fol- 
the new ID. D. 
cottage 


of Journal, 
lowing verses to greet 
on her return 
at Chilmark, 


to her summer 


Mass.: 


To Rev. Antoinette L. Brown Black- 
well, D.D. 

So Oberlin College sends out its decree 

And makes our Aunt Nettie an hon- 
ored D.D.! 

The strangers who see it attached to 
her name 

Will think that it stands for a Digni- 
fied Dame. 


The women's clubs take it a different 
Way; 

It means a Delightful Discourser, they 
say. 

Those who see her at work in her 
garden so green 

Think a Diligent Digger is what it 
must mean. 


No doubt, in the far-away year 47, 
In learning the pathway to guide folks 


to heaven, 


When she 
and fair, 

She used to dig out 
great care; 


was a theologue youthful 





Hebrew roots with 


| 
| 


But now that in Chilmark her garden | 
is made, 

| She likes better to dig with a trowel | 
and spade. | 

A pretty new church in Elizabeta | 
stunds;: 

It is neat and complete, ‘tis admired 
on all hands; | 

And its Board of trustees say, with | 
pride and delight, | 

“DD. TD. means Dear lonor, who gave 
us the site.” 

The laity say, “While a preacher of | 
creeds, | 

She is what is much better, a Doer of 
leeds. | 

“Let preaching and practice attack 
Satan’s host, 

But practice will always accomplish | 
the most.” 

Yet Uncle Sam treats this dear lady of | 
note | 

| As Despised and Disfranchised, un- | 
vorthy to vote. 

And the ultra conservatives frown at 
her name: 

“For a woman to be a D. D. is a 


shame! 


“She must be a creature of unsexed 


ambitions, 


\ Dreadful Destroyer of ancient cra- 
ditions!” 

tut her brothers and. sisters and 
nephews and nieces, 

Who love her so much that they hug 
her to pieces, 

Her children and grandchildren all 
far and near, 

Say her big sounding tithe means just 
“Darling Dear!” 

Rev. Frances FE. Townsley’s address 
| for the summer will be 417 Saunders 
| Ave., Hastings, Neb. Miss Townsley 

is to aid in the Woman's’ Round 


| Chautauquas. 





Table department of several Nebraska | 


} 
CHILDREN AWARDED ERRING 
MOTHER. 


A distinguished Massachusetts jurist, | 


in granting a divorce to a husband | 
children to the | 
unusual decision 


gave the two small 
erring wife. The 
was explained in these words: 

‘*\ mother’s love survives the deep- 


est degradation of which the female 


5 
Council 


| > Py 
the steps thus far taken in the 


the 


ito 


school] 


|at 


| suffrage 


nature is capable, and it is capable of 
a lower state than man’s nature. When 
a woman comes into my court claim- 
ing the custody of her child, I always 
grant it. She may be a bad woman 
and yet a good mother, at least the 
best, if not the only, mother the child 
can have. In this way I have at times 
saved both mother and child. For the 
sake of the child, the mother will at 
least strive to appear virtuous. It is 
not a rare event for a father and son 
to be engaged knowingly to each other 
in crime; it is never the case with 
mother and child.” 

This may not universaily be the law 
of the land, but it is the inflexible law 


of Nature.—Milwaukee Journal. 





TEACHERS’ BANQUET. 


The Interborougn Assocation of 
Women Teachers has just held a ban- 
quet at the Waldorf Astoria in New 
York, with a very large attendance. 
The manager of the hotel is reported 
as saying that it broke the record for 
number prominent men 
favor of equal pay for wo- 
teachers. Arthur Brisbane 
the women ought to have 
but not 





size. <A of 
spoke in 
men said 
he thought 
more pay than they have now, 


as much as the men. 





Federation of Chi- 
a banquet at the 
It was attended 
that two large 


The Teachers’ 
cago lately gave 
rrand Pacific. Hotel. 
by so many teachers 
dining rooms were required for the 
dinner, and one was closely packed 
for the speaking. The president of the 
Federation, Mrs. Anna G. Baer, pre- 
sided; Catherine Goggin acted as 
toastmaster, and the speakers were 
John (. Harding, Wiley Wright Mills 
John J. Sonsteby, Dr. John Guerin, | 
Ibr. Cornelia B. de Bey, Louis F. Post 
and Raymond Robins, members of the 
Board of Education. Between Si and 
100) people were present. 

FRENCH CONGRESS OF WOMEN. | 


The French National 
Women's Civil Rights 
Suffrage is being held in 
26, 27 and 2S 

The honorary pres‘dents of the Con- 





Congress on 
and Woman 
Paris, June 





gress are Mme. [Teressg Dernismes, 
president of the Societe pour :’Amel- 
ioration du Sort de la Femme, anid 
Mme. Bogelot, director of L’‘Oejjivre 
dles Liberees de St. Lazare. 

The Committee of Honor consists | 
of members of the Senate and 


Chamber of Deputies who favor equal | 


| 

| 

| 

the| 

. ‘ 
rights for women, and other | 


men who 


have rendered good service to the | 
cause, including M. Viviani, minister 
of commerce, M. Paul Deschanel, for- 


mer president of the Chamber of Dep- 
and M. Beauquier, president of 
the organized gfoup that has been 
formed among the members of the 
Chamber of Deputies » defend the 
rights of women. The secretary of the 
Mme. Oddo Defiou. 

number of societies had 
and the Municipal 


uties, 


(‘ongress is 
A large 
agreed to take part, 
of TP: 
for 


has voted an 


the Cong 


iris appro- 


ress 


pr’ation 


THE SHIFTING LINE OF CON- 
SERVATISM. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Conservatism is always afraid of the ; 


thing just ahead. It approves of all | 


march 





of progress, but is sure that one step | 
lfurther in the same direction would | 
| plunge us over a precipice. 

In England, women have had muni- 
|cipal suffrage for 39 vears. The new- 
|ly-formed British Anti-Suffrage So- 
ciety, in its manifesto just issued, de- 
clares that municipal woman suffrage | 
|}has proved “valuable and should be | 
continued.” but that the results of 
Parliamentary woman suffrage would 
be horrible. 

In Massachusetts women have had | 

school vote for 29 vears. The 


Massachusetts Association Opposed to 
the Further Extension of Suffrage for | 
Women declares officially that it is not | 
opposed to school suffrage for women, 
though its members generally neglect 
disregard of 
theiy oft-reiterated assertion that “the 
implies the duty to 
aflirms, as the Sen- | 


did when 


exercise it, in direct 


right to vote 


vote.” Nobody now 
FrankIin County 
suffrage was first granted, “If 
this innovation, we shall de- | 
which blasted | 
Almighty God!” Antis 
declare that be 


of municipal 


ator from 
we make 


the race, will be 
But 
this 


suffrage 


stroy 
by our 
fervently would 


the result for 


| women. 


Meanwhile, in Louisiana the women 


|are trying to get the school vote, and | 


the legislative hearing the other 
day. Senator Oyom declared that school 
would degrade womanhood, | 
4 
| 


“debase the electorate,” and drag wo- 


men down into the mire of politics: 
that “the bad women would rush in, 
ete., ete. The Senate committee TC | pepe 0 Ph 44440--0-404444000 1 
fused by a tie vote to I alata hla 


| of 


| collecting the taxes. 
| there 
| fund 


}at S p. m., 


meeting is arranged primarily 


} mond Robins, 


} the 


| her 


school suffrage, and voted six to four 
against a proposal to let women serve 
on school boards and boards of char- 
ity. They cared nothing for the fact 
that women are already serving ac- 
ceptably on such boards in more than 
half the States of the Union. Con- 
servatism is totally blind to the tes- 
timony of experience, when this tells 
against its preconceived prejudices. 
Meanwhile, the ever-shifting lines of 
the opposition show how little solidity 
there is to these arguments. 
ak S@ 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


The big Biennial has just got well 


under weigh as the Journal goes to 
press. 
The gifts made to education in this 


country during the past twelve months 
reached a total of $23,127,762 

More than a thousand persons in 
and around Amsterdam paid $2 apiece 
for season tickets to the International 
Suffrage Congress. 

That was a touching contribution of 
five dollars, all in dimes, from a poor 
New Orleans seamstress to the An- 
thony Memorial fund. Self-Denial 
Week meant real self-denial to her. 


At the State Presbyterian College at 
Hastings, Neb., the prize for oratory 
offered by Rev. Dr. Currins of Omaha 
was won this year by Miss’ Ellen 
Tompkins. The junior essay prize 
and the Greek essay prize both went 
to a young woman, Miss Ingalls. 


The Alice Freeman Palmer chimes 
were dedicated at the University of 
Chicago recently, after which Prof. 
George Herbert Palmer of Harvard 
delivered the convocation address be- 
fore the largest graduating class in 
the history of Chicago University. 
Mrs. Palmer was its first dean of 
women. 

Prof. ¢ one of the five 
sons of Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway 
Oregon, has just been appointed 
president of the University of Mon- 
tana. He has been for some time a 
member of the faculty of Stanford 
University, distinguishing himself in 
the history department. He graduat- 
ed trom Cornell in 1892. 

Anyone can subscribe for “The Re- 
monstrance,” the quarterly issued by 
the Massachusetts Association Op- 
posed to the Further Extension of Suf- 
| frage to Women, by sending 25 cents 
in stamps to Mrs, 
Walnut St., Brookline, 
whole world, 
ment maintains only one quarterly. 
The suffrage movement maintains in 
the United States alone one weekly 
and six monthlies, besides more than 
a score of papers in foreign lands. 


A. Duniway, 


Mass. In 


The Newport (Del.) Equal Suffrage 
Club has given $5 to the fund of the 
Women's Citizen Committee of New- 
port, deposited in the Artisans’ Sav- 
ings Bank. In 1899 and 1900, the 
women of the town raised a fund to 
put the town in a sanitary condition: 
|to keep the gutters clean, weeds cut 
down, and to abolish pig pens, until 
the town commissioners succeeded in 
On Nov. 1, 1900. 
in the women’s 
was placed by 
and 


was a_ balance 
of $55.61, which 


the treasurer in the savings bank, 


|it is to this fund the donation is made. 


of 
of 


Mrs. Margaret Dreier Robins 
Chicago, Miss Leonora O'Reilly 
New York and Mrs. Mary Kenney 
O'Sullivan of Boston will speak at 
Huntington Hall in this city tomorrow 
on the need of organiza- 

working women. ‘The 
for the 
but all interested are in- 
Robins is the wife of Ray- 
who was heard with so 
much pleasure in boston; and Miss 
O'Reilly is described by the New York 
suffragists for whom she has spoken, 
as a wonderfully eloquent working 
girl. 

Miss 
turned to her 
read with joy in the 
nal the report of the leg 
Miss Caroline Seott of 
various suffrage societies, 
the New Hlampshire Woman 
Association. Miss Chase writes 
private letter: “It surprised 
cheered me greatly to learn that she 
remembered New Hampshire. I feel 
now that I must get well and try to 
do something. One great worry is re- 
moved: I have been distressed over 
small amount in our treasury.” 
Those who remember the Suffrage As- 
sociation in their wills do not know 
what a burden their generosity may 
take from the hearts of some faithful 
workers. Miss Chase has been suffer- 
ing from nervous exhaustion ana in- 
somnia, the result of overwork; but 
health is improving. 
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HUMOROUS. 
“So your son is now a soldier, hey, 
Uncle Ben?’ “Yes, sah; he’s done 
jined de malicious corpse, sah.”-—Bal- 


timore American. 


Knicker: “What is Roosevelt's idea 
of a platform?” 

Bocker: “A number of big sticks 
nailed together.”"—New York Sun. 


Sentimental City Youth: “Ah, Miss 
Rustica, what would this old oak say 
if it could talk?” 


Country Girl: “It would say, ‘I am 
an elm.’ ” 

“What did you give your wife for 
her birthday?’ “A blank check.” 
“Gee whiz! Can she fill in any amount 
she wants to?” “Yes. I didn’t sign 
it."—Cleveland Leader. 

“Tommy, you naughty boy, why did 
you cut that worm in two?’ “Why, | 


thought,” said Tommy, hesitating, “I 
thought he would not be so lonesome 
if there were two of him.” 


Mother: “Why, Bobbie, how clean 
your hands are!” 
“Bobbie: “Aren't they! But you 


ought to have seen ’em before I helped 


Bridget make the bread!”"—Life. 

“It costs more to live than it did 
years ago,” said the man who com- 
plains. “Yes,” answered the man who 
enjoys modern conveniences, “but it’s 
worm more, "—Washiyston Star. 

A Sunday school teacher asked her 


class what the story of the Good Sa- 
maritan meant. A little boy said: “It 
means that when I am in trouble, my 
neighbors must help me.” 

said Mrs. Lapsling, 
“Johnny made a splendid impression 
while he was speaking his piece at 
the school exhibition last Frida) af- 
ternoon. He was the syndicate of all 
eyes.”—Chicago Tribune. 





“L tell you,” 


The prodigal son wrote his father: 

“I got religion at camp-meeting the 
other day. Send me ten dollars.’ 

But the old man replied: 

“Religion is free. You got the 
wrong kind.”—Atlanta Constitution. 


the nmilk- 
In the 


Mistress: “Jane, I saw 
man kiss you this morning. 
future I will take the milk in.” 

Jane: ‘“’Twouldn't be no use, mum. 
He's promised never to kiss anybody 
but me.”’—London Illustrated Bits. 

‘Pshaw!"’ she exclaimed, disgusted- 
ly, as she came to the most interest- 
ing part only to read “To be contin- 
ued.” “I don’t see why they call tuese 
things ‘continued stories.’ ” 

“No, they should be called ‘discon- 
tinued stories.’ ’’—Philadelphia Press. 

“Now,” said the teacher, who had 
been giving an elementary talk upon 
architecture, “can any little boy tell 
me what a ‘buttress’ is?” 

“IT know,” shouted Tommy 
“A nanny-goat.”’—Herald and 
byter, 


Smart. 
Pres- 


Mistress: ‘Sarah Jane, what has 
happened ?’”’ 
Sarah Jane: 
down the stair 
Mistress (firmly): 
you've broken, it'll 


your wages.”—Sydney 


“Oh, mum, I’ve fallen 
and broken my neck!” 
“Well, whacever 
be deducted from 
Bulletin. 


Walks and Talks 
About Boston, 
CONDUCTED BY 
MISS KATHARINE GOVEN. 
HEADQUARTERS 6 PARK Sr. 
Parties leave Lafayette Mall on the Com- 


mon (opposite Park Street Church), at 


9.30 A.M. and 2 P.M. FEE 50 CENTS. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 


WEST NEWTON, MASS, 
Telephone 131-1 Newton West. 





FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to 
|aid the cause of equal rights than by 
assisting the woman suffrage papers. 

Porm of Bequest. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the 
Proprietors of the Woman’s Journal, 
published in Boston, a corporation es- 
tablished by the laws of Massachu- 
setts, the sum of dollars, to be 
applied by such Proprietors, principal 
and interest, at their discretion, to the 
support and improvement of the 
paper, and the promotion of the prin- 
ciples which it advocates. 
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THE RED GLOVE SHOP 


322 BOYLSTON STREET 
Opposite Arlington St. 


Is a most attractive place for Ladies’ Waists, Gloves, 
Neckwear, Veils and Belts. 
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